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Peace may arise out of strife, for all strife is not antipacific.
To stand with folded hands is not to achieve reform.

I have been told that by suffering myself I hurt the feelings
of those who are opposed to me. Yes, certainly I do. That is
what I want to do. Surely you do not want your opponent to be
so hard-hearted that he is indifferent to what others suffer. Of
course, the sufferings must not be wanton and not merely for the
sake of suffering. That would be terrible. I only suffer if I must
suffer. When the suffering is there, the suffering must be borne;
it is a necessity.

Is not this the process of conversion ? Instead of overthrow-
ing your adversary, and compelling him either to yield or perish
you permit yourself to be overthrown and to suffer. If it hurts
him to see you suffer, that is what you want. The pacifists in
this country do not believe in the fundamental law of peace. They
must be prepared to suffer with those who suffer.

It has been said to me, 'Surely it is not necessary to impose
this suffering upon ourselves? Why cannot the object be obtain-
ed by way of negotiation?9 I reply, 'Argument has never
convinced any man, but, on the contrary, conviction precedes
argument.9 If that were not so, all books would appeal to
all men alike. I have been touched by books which made
no appeal to millions, because I already had the conviction
within me.

Take my vegetarianism. I was born a vegetarian, I was a
vegetarian by the vow I made before my mother. Then I read
Salt's Plea for Vegetarianism and I was convinced, but the conviction
was already in me. Similarly with Ruskin's Unto This Last. I was
trying to follow that life, but Ruskin made it real in my own life.
He changed it, but the conviction was already there. To others, in
whom the conviction was not already, the same book would make
no appeal.

Q,. How, Mr Gandhi, can satyagraha be effective when followed merely
as a method and not as a principle?

A. 'Satyagraha9 means utter insistence upon truth. When a
man insists on truth, it gives him power. If a man without real
perception uses it, he is taking its name in vain. I may refuse to
acknowledge the rule of the road because of some principle in-
volved. Another man may do so because he finds it inconve-
nient. We are both doing the same thing, but in the one case there
is moral backing for the action, but not in the other. One of us is
a civil resister, the other is a criminal resister. But the danger has
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